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life. These preachers were fearless in their rebukes and
downright in the searching methods by which they tried to
formulate a higher conception of inward character in the
imaginations of their audiences. The radical pamphlets of
Simon Fish, Henry Brynkelok, and Robert Crowley had
spread the idea of a new commonwealth, an ideal state in
which the middle classes should hold greater riches and
share all responsibilities: "they not only wished," says
Professor Pollard, " to reform enclosures, but to reform the
House of Lords as well." In the cause of these new ideals
the lame John Hales, member for Preston, one who had not
been educated at Oxford or Cambridge, introduced into the
House of Commons bill after bill, returning again and again
to the attack after bitter debates and lonely defeats. The
courage, honourable bearing, forthrightness, and pertinacity
shown by these men must have moved Kett by example,
We may suppose him possessed of an imagination ahead of
his time and inspired by a romantic and lonely puritan
idealism.
The year 1549, it will be gathered, was one in which what
we would now term " drastic action " was demanded. Yet
there was no policy which the Government could pursue
with general approval. Distress was too great and passions
ran too high. Alarm concerning the future of property
and fine manners had created another political alignment
besides that already growing on account of religious differ-
ences. Those who thought with Somerset and possibly with
the King were influenced by Hales and Latimer; they wished
the people to understand that their grievances were recog-
nised by the central authority and were receiving persevering
attention. But Warwick, Paget, and most of the rest of the
Council were of another frame of mind* They feared for
their property and suspected the ability of the people to
conduct their own affairs.                ,
The rebelliousness shaped itself by concentrating upon
two sets of symbols, enclosures and church images. In
both cases the Government was forced to define a line of
policy and to take action by issuing a proclamation and
appointing a commission: the Lord Protector " gaping after
the fruitless breath of the multitude and more desirous to
please the most than the best," comments Sir John Hayward.
The new measures were unpopular as well as popular. The
gentry who " improved the Lands they enclosed by three
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